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SUMMARY 


A recurrent theme throughout Maharishi Mahesh Yogi’s commentary on 
the Bhagavad-Gita is the distinction he makes between Yoga as a practice 
and Yoga as the experience of higher states of consciousness. In 
Maharishi’s view, modern commentators and Yoga teachers habitually 
mistake descriptions of the state of Yoga for the path of Yoga, leading to a 
variety of practices, attitudes, and philosophies that have been detrimental 
to the pursuit of enlightenment. 

Maharishi’s point is more than philosophical, for he has 
demonstrated that the experience of Yoga, termed Samadhi in the language 
of Yoga philosophy, can be simply and effortlessly attained through his 
Transcendental Meditation program, whereas practices requiring effort, 
concentration, attitude changes, etc.—prevalent today under the name of 
Yoga—are based on mistaken interpretations of the Bhagavad-Gita, and 
often inhibit the progress of aspirants to higher states of consciousness. 


State of Yoga Versus Path of Yoga 


Such interpretations have arisen because philosophers and scholars 
in recent centuries have derived their commentaries from textual exegesis 
and philosophical argument, whereas Maharishi’s is based upon the direct 
experience of Samadhi, the inner Self. The experience of Samadhi through 
Transcendental Meditation practice has led to scientifically verifiable 
improvements in individual and collective life that confirm Maharishi’s 
interpretation. 

This paper highlights passages from the Bhagavad-Gita and contrasts 
Maharishi’s interpretation of them with several representative 
commentaries, to illustrate how Maharishi’s analysis corrects fundamental 
misunderstandings that have arisen in modern Yoga philosophy and 
practice, and how his teaching brings to light the practicality of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1955, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi left his silent life in Uttar Kashi in northern 
India to visit the temple at Rameshwaram in Tamil Nadu. He later 
remarked that during his travels he was struck by the suffering he saw 
around him and its incompatibility with the blissful life depicted in the 
Upanishads, and so he decided to postpone his return for a short time to 
teach his meditation. Once he began, however, the momentum of success 
inspired him to travel and teach for over 53 years, never wavering from his 
resolve to remove the suffering that he felt unnecessary. 

In 1961, while training his first group of Transcendental Meditation 
instructors, Maharishi began formally commenting upon the Bhagavad- 
Gita.'' Acknowledging that it had received more interpretations than any 
other known text, Maharishi reasoned that none had captured the text’s 
essential message. In his introduction, Maharishi explained: 


There are commentaries to extol the wisdom of the paths of 
knowledge, devotion and action in the Bhagavad-Gita, but none to 
show that it provides the master key to open the gates of all these 
different highways of human evolution simultaneously. No 
commentary has yet shown that through one simple technique 
proclaimed in the Bhagavad-Gita, any man, without having to 
renounce his way of life, can enjoy all these paths. 
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Maharishi added that because this master key had been missing, many of 
the Gita’s essential teachings had been lost. Significantly, he noted that 
descriptions of higher states of consciousness were often mistaken for 
behavioural instructions, thus undermining the proper understanding of 
the Gita and impeding the progress of sincere seekers.'v 

In the following pages, we will examine a selection of verses from the 
Gita, contrasting Maharishi’s comments with those of other well-known 
and respected commentators. Although there are innumerable 
commentaries on the Bhagavad-Gita, with wide variations in 
interpretation, the excerpts selected are representative of modern (post 
Shankara) understandings. We will see how the comparison of these 
commentaries highlights unique elements of Maharishi’s teaching, and 
when examined in the light of scientific research these comparisons will 
confirm the essential elements of Maharishi’s interpretation. 

For the purpose of illustration, we have chosen the commentaries of 
Madhvacharya, a 14'-century proponent of the Tattvavdada school of 
Vedanta; Shridhara Swami, an early 20th-century commentator; and Swami 
Chidbhavananda, a 20‘-century translator and commentator associated 
with the Ramakrishna mission. 

Shankara’s Gita Bhashya is not included, in large part because 
preliminary analysis of the Sanskrit text suggests that Shankara’s work is 
not significantly at variance with Maharishi’s, even though current English 
translations suggest otherwise. This will be the topic of a subsequent 


paper. 
BEING, THE ETERNAL REALITY OF LIFE 


In Maharishi’s view, the Gita’s key teaching comes early on, in the 
beginning verses of the second chapter. In the narrative, Arjuna had asked 
Lord Krishna to drive his chariot between the two armies so that he could 
survey and assess the two forces. But when he observed the assembled 
warriors, he became disconsolate. 

The Pandava army represented truth, honour, and righteousness, but 
the opposing Kaurava army, representing destruction and adharma, 
included Bhishma and Drona, Arjuna’s beloved teachers, as well as many 
friends and relatives. His duty as a kshatriya obligated him to enter the fray, 
but his love for his teachers and kinsmen made fighting nearly impossible. 
Saddened, he threw down his bow and refused to fight. 
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Lord Krishna chided him for his unmanliness and faintheartedness, 
and then initiated the teaching of the Bhagavad-Gita. He began with the 
foundation upon which his entire discourse rests—a description of the 
immutable reality pervading the material universe: 


ANA g afefe ar wae aay 
TARAS FA HHA 


Avinashi tu tad viddhi yena sarvam idam tatam 
vinasham avyayasyasa na kashchit kartum arhati 
(Bhagavaa-Gita, 2.17) 
Know That to be indeed indestructible by which all this is pervaded. 
None can work the destruction of this immutable Being. 


Lord Krishna here outlines an unchanging, eternal reality of life underlying 
all that is known and yet to be discovered, which Maharishi describes as 
pure Being—an infinite “ocean” of consciousness, pure wakefulness, pure 
existence, which creates and administers everything throughout the 
universe. It never changes, and yet all transformations take place within 
it.’ Maharishi here elaborates upon the nature and character of Being: 


As the omnipresent, essential constituent of creation, Being lies at 
the basis of everything, beyond all relative existence, beyond all 
forms and phenomena. Because It has Its pure and full status in the 
Transcendent, It lies out of the realm of time, space and causation, 
and out of the boundaries of the ever-changing phenomenal field of 
creation.vi 


The description of this field of Being, which Lord Krishna is communicating 
to Arjuna, is a central element of Maharishi’s teaching, and is 
philosophically and practically the point upon which his commentary 
rests. 

In verse 18, Lord Krishna takes his description a step further, 
explaining that Being is not only the most fundamental level of the material 
universe, but is also our inner Self, the eternal element of human life. 
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3edded SA Ger Acar: eeIRoT: 
AMANSI AAJA ANA 


Antavanta ime deha nityasyoktah sharirinah 

anashino ‘prameyasya tasmad yudhyaswa Bharata 
(Bhagavaa-Gita, 2.18) 

These bodies are known to have an end; the dweller in the body is 

eternal, imperishable, infinite. 


a aad fad at halides scat aida at a ae 
AA ANA: radis ON a ead BANA ae 


Na jayate mriyate va kadachinnayam bhutwa bhavita va na bhuyah 
ajo nityah shashwato ‘yam purano na hanyate hanyamane sharire 

(Bhagavad-Gita, 2.20) 
He is never born, nor does he ever die; nor once having been, does he 
cease to be. Unborn, eternal, everlasting, ancient, he is not slain when 
the body is slain. 


This eternal, unchanging, in-dweller of the body is the same Being, the 
same intelligence, that Maharishi describes as the basis of the physical 
universe; the intelligence that created the universe, and which administers 
the distant galaxies along with the minute sub-atomic particles, is also the 
source of our own thoughts, our creativity—the source of all creative 
processes:vii 


Being, which is the essential constituent of creation, is at the basis 
of all activity, lying at the field of the Absolute. Being forms the basic 
source of all activity of the individual, and, naturally, in It and by It 
is sustained the activity in all the complex and diversified fields of 
day-to-day life.” 


BEYOND THE THREE GUNAS 


In verse 45, Lord Krishna begins what Maharishi holds to be the heart of 
his teaching, stating: 
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Jra dar Aea Haste 
eret Mcracaeal fafa AATA 


Traigunyavishaya veda nistraigunyo bhavarjuna 

nirdwandwo nitya-sattwastho niryogakshema atmavan 
(Bhagavad-Gita, 2.45) 

The Vedas’ concern is with the three gunas. Be without the three gunas, 

O Arjuna, freed from duality, ever firm in purity, independent of 

possessions, possessed of the Self 


Here Lord Krishna advises Arjuna to be without the three gunas. This 
imperative may seem obscure at first glance, but it is highly significant to 
Maharishi’s interpretation. According to Samkhya philosophy, one of the 
branches of the literature of the Vedic tradition, the entire physical 
universe is comprised of three fundamental forces of life known as the 
three gunas;* and as Maharishi explains, the whole universe emerges from 
their interactions: 


The entire creation consists of the interplay of the three gunas— 
Sattwa, Rajas, and Tamas—born of Prakriti, or Nature. The process 
of evolution is carried on by these three gunas. Evolution means 
creation and its progressive development, and at its basis lies 
activity.“ 


Be without the three gunas, then, encourages Arjuna to go beyond the 
material universe to something even more fundamental. 

Most commentators in recent centuries hold that Lord Krishņa was 
exhorting Arjuna to adjust his attitude in order to become detached from 
the events and people around him. In this way, his mind would not be 
bound to the material world and he would (supposedly) enter battle 
without remorse. 

Swami Chidbhavananda, for example, suggests that the pairs of 
opposites—such as happiness and sorrow, success and failure, heat and 
cold, etc.—are “inevitable in the phenomenal existence. When a person 
refuses to be affected favourably or adversely by these happenings, and 
when he maintains his even-mindedness, he is said to be making progress 
in self-culture.”*" Shridhara Swami furthers that 
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Arjuna is being instructed by the Supreme Lord to be above the 
three modes of material existence and free from desires remain 
beyond the dualities of happiness and misery, pleasure and pain, 
and the rest by enduring them.*iii 


Madhvacharya similarly suggests that one should just put up with them, 
principally through patience: 


One should always be tempered by patience for one without 
patience is easily overpowered by passion and ignorance and 
becomes uncontrolled and fearful in situations involving the three 
modes of material nature. 


So we should overcome the hindrances of passion and ignorance 
and maintain a balanced state of equilibrium.*” 


But in Maharishi’s view, these interpretations undermine the teaching of 
the Gita. Regardless of noble intentions and aspirations, changing one’s 
attitude or attempting to forcibly “endure” the ups and downs of life does 
not bring one beyond the three gunas, for a new mood, predilection, or 
philosophy is still very much under their sway.” 

Instead, Maharishi writes, Lord Krishna was advising Arjuna to take 
his awareness to the infinite, pure Being that he had just described.*"' This 
transcendental reality is, by definition, the sole element of life that is truly 
beyond the three gunas; it lies beyond material forms and phenomena, as 
Maharishi explains: 


The transcendental state of Being lies beyond all seeing, hearing, 
touching, smelling, and tasting—beyond all thinking and beyond all 
feeling. This state of unmanifested, absolute pure consciousness of 
Being is the ultimate of life.xvii 


Nonetheless, Maharishi continues, Being can be experienced by human 
awareness because it is not only the foundation of the material universe 
but is also the inner Self of everyone—the source of our intelligence, 
thinking, and creative expression. One can go beyond the three gunas only 
by bringing the awareness inward to progressively more fundamental 
levels of the mind until one transcends, or goes beyond, thought, and 
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experiences its eternal, blissful source.» Maharishi describes this as the 
essence of Yoga practice. 


When the Lord says: ‘Be without the three gunas,’ he means that 
Arjuna should bring his attention from the gross planes of 
experience, through the subtle planes and thus to the subtlest plane 
of experience; transcending even that subtlest plane, he will be 
completely out of the relative field of life, out of the three gunas. 


So the Lord’s words: ‘Be without the three gunas,’ reveal the secret 
of arriving at the state of pure consciousness.*'x 


The central issue here is whether it is really possible to take one’s 
awareness to this most profound level of intelligence beyond the three 
gunas. If not, then we are left with another speculative philosophy, with 
little, if any, practical value. But Maharishi’s commentary is more than a 
collection of ideas, because it is supported by the empirically verifiable 
Transcendental Meditation technique, a simple, effortless mental 
procedure that allows the awareness to settle to its quietest state, where it 
is fully immersed in the transcendental state of Being, beyond the three 
gunas. 

This technology, which Maharishi brought to light, is practiced for 
about 15 to 20 minutes twice a day, sitting comfortably with the eyes 
closed, and requires no system of belief, no philosophical or religious 
orientation, and does not depend upon intellectual understanding or 
analysis. And it is completely effortless. In the following excerpt, Maharishi 
describes his meditation while also providing an elegant description of 
Transcendental Consciousness—the experience of pure Being: 


The Transcendental Meditation technique is an effortless 
procedure for allowing the excitations of the mind gradually to 
settle down until the least excited state of mind is reached. This is a 
state of inner wakefulness with no object of thought or perception, 
just pure consciousness aware of its own unbounded nature. It is 
wholeness, aware of itself, devoid of differences, beyond the 
division of subject and object—transcendental consciousness.** 
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Maharishi’s interpretation of this verse is supported by its second line. 
Lord Krishna states that Arjuna should be nirdwandwo nitya-sattwa-stho 
niryoga-kshema atmavan—freed from duality, ever firm in purity, 
independent of possessions, possessed of the Self. 

Modern commentators and translators have taken these two padas 
(metrical units) as encouragement to change one’s attitude, as we see in 
the following translation from the Gita Press edition of the Bhagavad-Gita: 


rising above the pairs of opposites like pleasure and pain etc.... 
absolutely unconcerned about the fulfillment of wants and the 
preservation of what has been already attained, you be self- 
controlled.**! 


Maharishi, however, writes that Lord Krishna is describing the inner state, 
which by nature is beyond the three gunas. It is transcendental, and 
therefore beyond the pairs of opposites; it is completely pure in the sense 
that it is completely independent of the phenomenal world; it is 
transcendental and thus without possessions; and it is the natural state of 
Atma, the inner Self—it is alone, fully awake within itself, and so there is 
nothing to be attached to, nothing to possess. It is just the purity of the Self 
and the Self alone, the ultimate reality of human life, bliss consciousness. 
Maharishi explains in his commentary: 


When the Lord says: ‘Be without the three gunas’, He obviously 
means that in whichever field of the three gunas you have your 
stand, from there you are to begin moving towards subtler planes 
of the gunas and, arriving at the subtlest, come out of it, transcend 
it, be by yourself, ‘possessed of the Self ’—‘freed from duality’, ‘ever 
firm in purity’, ‘independent of possessions’. 


This state, as Maharishi emphasizes throughout his commentary, is not 
available through mood or attitude—one must have a technique to take the 
awareness deep within. There one locates it as one’s own Self, one’s own 
inner nature. 

Most significantly, the qualities of the inner Self become lively in one’s 
active life through regular Transcendental Meditation practice, adding 
steadiness and comfort to the ups and downs of life, as Maharishi explains: 
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The relative field of life is full of conflicting elements: heat and cold, 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss, and all the other pairs of opposites 
which constitute life. Under their influence life is tossed about as a 
ship on the rough sea from one wave to another. 


To be freed from duality is to be in the field of non-duality, the 
absolute state of Being. This provides smoothness and security to 
life in the relative field. It is like an anchor to the ship of life in the 
ocean of the three gunas. One gains steadiness and comfort. 


ESTABLISHED IN YOGA, PERFORM ACTION 


In verse 48, Lord Krishna continues with a teaching that is critical to 


Maharishi’s interpretation: 


NFA: HE PA Asa Aeca UAA 

Neag: AAT scat WAed Bt sÀ 

Yogasthah kuru karmani : sangam tyaktwa dhananjaya 

siddhyasiddhyoh samo bhutwa samatwam yoga uchyate 
(Bhagavad-Gita, 2.48) 

Established in Yoga, O winner of wealth, perform actions having 

abandoned attachment and having become balanced in success and 

failure, for balance of mind is called Yoga. 


Yogasthah—established in yoga—is generally translated something like 
being firm in the study and practice of Yoga. As part of that understanding 
of Yoga, one is expected to abandon attachment to the material world and 
become balanced among the pairs of opposites. According to Swami 


Chidbhavananda, 
The Yogi holds all the activities taking place in him as the doings of 
the Lord. He places himself in the position of a willing servant, ever 
ready to execute orders. An attitude of this kind eliminates 


attachment.x*'v 


He goes on to state that: 
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The nature of the mind is to be elated in success and dejected in 
failure. But by remaining unperturbed by either, the mind gains in 
clarity and firmness.... he is a Yogi who keeps his mind in this poised 
state under all circumstances. 


Madhvacharya agrees: 


Yoga, equanimity, is the methodology encouraged. Relinquishing 
desire and attachment to the rewards of actions while steadfastly 
remaining equipoised in either success or failure. This verily is what 
is meant by equanimity. v 


Madhvacharya here equates Yoga with equanimity, and suggests a method 
for attaining it: relinquish desire and attachment, and maintain an attitude 
of remaining beyond success or failure. 

Maharishi, on the other hand, takes Yoga to be much more than a 
simple philosophy or mode of activity. His view is that Yoga—derived from 
the Sanskrit root meaning to join or to fasten—in this context describes the 
union of individual awareness with divine intelligence (pure Being).**vi 
When one goes within and experiences the source of thought during 
Transcendental Meditation practice, Maharishi explains, one experiences 
this infinite field—one’s awareness identifies with the non-changing in- 
dweller in the body that Lord Krishna described earlier. This is one level of 
the state of Yoga, but as Maharishi points out in his commentary, 


Yoga achieves maturity when this transcendental bliss- 
consciousness, or divine Being, has gained ground in the mind to 
such an extent that, in whatever state the mind finds itself, whether 
waking or sleeping, it remains established in the state of Being. It is 
to this state of perfect enlightenment that the Lord refers in the 
beginning of the verse when He says: ‘Established in Yoga’. xvii 


In other words, when one experience the inner Self, the transcendental 
Being at the source of thought, one is experiencing Samadhi, the state of 
Yoga.*xviii But when that inner reality is lived outside of meditation—when 
individual awareness and cosmic intelligence are permanently united— 
then this enlightened state can be considered a more mature state of Yoga. 

Maharishi describes it as WNitya-samdadhi—eternal, permanent 
Samadhi—in which the infinite Self is permanently infused into the nature 
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of the mind. Maharishi also refers to it as Cosmic Consciousness, because it 
is all-inclusive—it comprises the infinite value along with the finite 
boundaries of everyday life.1 


When this Self-consciousness is not lost, even when the mind comes 
out of the transcendent and engages itself once more in the field of 
activity, then the Self-consciousness gains the status of cosmic 
consciousness. 


The Self-consciousness is then eternally established in the nature of 
the mind. Even when the mind is awake, dreaming, or in deep sleep, 
the Self-consciousness is naturally maintained and is said to be 
cosmic consciousness.**'x 


In Maharishi’s analysis, one in Cosmic Consciousness lives naturally 
beyond the pairs of opposites and is spontaneously unattached and 
balanced in success and failure, for nothing can touch the infinite joy that 
is a permanent feature of this state.** Maharishi emphasizes again that 
neither philosophy, attitude, nor mood can bring one to either level of 
Yoga: no attempt to maintain equanimity can bring one to the infinite 
equanimity of Cosmic Consciousness; no effort to be free of the pairs of 
opposites can actually place one beyond them. As he notes in his 
commentary: 


He is established in the Self, and by virtue of this, even when he acts 
in the field of the senses and experiences their objects, he is not lost 
in them; maintaining his status in Being he quite naturally 
maintains evenness of mind. 


1 Maharishi speaks of seven states of consciousness in all: three ‘relative’ states, so called 
because of their ever-changing character, and four ‘higher’ states, each with its own 
unique characteristics. The relative states are waking, deep sleep, and dreaming, 
defined in terms of their subjective experience along with specific physiological 
correlates. The four higher states are Transcendental Consciousness, Cosmic 
Consciousness, God Consciousness, and Unity Consciousness. For a more complete 
description, see T. Nader, Ramayan in human physiology, (Fairfield, lowa: Maharishi 
University of Management Press, 2012), 21-25. 
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His sense of values is balanced. Acting in the world, he is not lost in 
it. He is above attachment and detachment, contented in himself, 
not bound by anything.***! 


What Lord Krishna is describing, Maharishi writes, is a natural state of life 
that can be developed through the regular experience of the state of Yoga 
through Transcendental Meditation practice. 


THE ESTABLISHED INTELLECT 


Lord Krishna continues by discussing buddhi yukta, which Maharishi 
translates as the steadfast intellect. Buddhi yukta has been translated 
variously as imbued with evenness of mind (Swami Chidbhavananda),**xii 
wisdom (Juan Mascaro),***i and endowed with equanimity (Gita Press) **'v 
but Maharishi comments that Lord Krishna is describing something much 
more profound than wisdom or evenness—it is a state in which the 
intellect is either absorbed in the Transcendent, the inner experience of 
Yoga, or in the state of Cosmic Consciousness, the mature state of Yoga. The 
descriptions in the Gita apply equally to both. 

When Arjuna enquires about the nature of the established intellect, 
Lord Krishna replies: 


Te Beal BAKA MT AAAA 
aarda Te: Racaraedarerd 
Prajahati yada kaman sarvan Partha manogatan 
atmanyevatmana tushtah sthita-pragyas tadochyate 
(Bhagavaa-Gita, 2.55) 
When a man completely casts off all desires that have gone [deep] into 
the mind, O Partha, when he is satisfied in the Self through the Self 
alone, then is he said to be of steady intellect. 


Shridhara Swami recognizes that this verse describes a higher state of 
consciousness, which he describes as “the inconceivable joy of communion 
with the Ultimate Consciousness whose eternal nature is supreme 
bliss.””* But he also feels that the description of the state reveals the 
means to attain it. 


Hence by merely relating the characteristics of one possessing 
spiritual intelligence the means of direct knowledge are 
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simultaneously transmitted as well throughout the conclusion of 
this chapter. xxvi 


In other words, he takes the first two pādas—when one completely casts off 
all desires that go deep into the mind, O Partha—to be the means to attain 
the established intellect. One must, he is suggesting, forcibly remove 
desires. Swami Chidbhavananda agrees, commenting that “the aspirant 
who seeks to wipe out all desires and to pacify the mind is the one who 
practices Yoga.”**vil 

This point is significant, for it expresses the long-held belief that the 
path to Yoga includes imitating the goal—in this case, intentionally 
removing desires in order to attain the state of ‘desirelessness’. Maharishi 
emphatically disagrees, however, holding that path and goal are entirely 
different, as he notes in his introduction: 


The state of Reality, as described by the enlightened, cannot become 
a path for the seeker, any more than the description of a destination 
can replace the road that leads to it.x*xviii 


Maharishi’s view is based upon the mechanics of experiencing the inner 
Self. He notes that our senses are, by nature, engaged outwards, towards 
their objects.*** In order to experience the state of Yoga, one must turn 
within and go beyond the finest impulse of thought to experience the 
infinite Self. 

To accomplish this, one needs to decrease mental activity and 
experience progressively quieter levels of the mind. Meditations that use 
concentration—such as staring at a candle or concentrating on a mantra— 
increase mental activity and thus keep the mind bound to its surface. So 
also do meditations that rely upon intellectual or philosophical 
contemplation.*! 

Maharishi teaches the Transcendental Meditation technique because 
it enables the awareness to effortlessly and spontaneously become less and 
less active until it reaches the inner silence of Yoga.*!' Neither an attitude 
nor a philosophy allows one to go inward in this way. Maharishi further 
notes that ‘desirelessness’ is not an attitude that needs to be contrived, but 
is a natural feature of the inner state of Yoga, Transcendental 
Consciousness: 
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When through the practice of Transcendental Meditation, the mind 
gains transcendental consciousness, it is completely out of the field 
of desires. This is the ‘steady intellect’ in the state of samadhi.» 


He also points out that desire is natural to life and that trying to push it 
away will not further the experience of the desireless state: “Any attempt 
in that direction will only make life dull, useless or tense.”*" He adds: 


Unfortunately it is commonly held that desires should be subdued 
in order to attain enlightenment. This is completely wrong. The 
misunderstanding has grown during the last few hundred years, 
and in consequence the task of those who seek Truth has become 
more difficult than ever before.*!iv 


MAINTAINING EQUANIMITY 


In the following verses, Lord Krishna continues his description of Sthita- 
dhi, the state of steady intellect: 


Duhkheshwanudvigna-manah sukheshu vigata-sprihah 
vita-raga-bhaya-krodhah sthita-dhir munir uchyate 

(Bhagavaa-Gita, 2.56) 
He whose mind is unshaken in the midst of sorrows, who amongst 
pleasures is free from longing, from whom attachment, fear and anger 
have departed, he is said to be a sage of steady intellect. 


a: Aaa AEASEAA HT LIST 
aAA 7 ee aca wat aa 
Yah sarvatran abhisnehas tat tat prapya shubhashubham 
nabhinandati na dweshti tasya pragya pratishthita 

(Bhagavaa-Gita, 2.57) 
He who has no undue fondness towards anything, who neither exults nor 
recoils on gaining what is good or bad, his intellect is established. 


Commentators generally advise us to promote these qualities of the steady 
intellect. They suggest that we strive to be unaffected by the ups and downs 
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of life, the ravages of the pairs of opposites; that we not mind when loss 
comes into life; that we endeavor to attain freedom from longing; and that 
we shouldn’t be influenced by fear, anger, or undue fondness toward 
anything. According to Swami Chidbhavananda: 


There is no end to the events in this world, which come as trials and 
tribulations to man. The way of the ordinary is to be afflicted by 
them. But the man of wisdom remains unperturbed, viewing them 
as unavoidable but effectless to the extent ignored.*'V 


Madhvacharya also voices Shridhara Swami’s contention that these are 
intended as behavioural instructions: 


It has been declared that whatever instructions have been 
recommended for those seeking advancement, these selfsame 
instructions are seen distinctively in the actions of those situated in 
wisdom.*¥i 


Maharishi, on the other hand, holds again that these verses are 
descriptions of the goal, not the path, and that trying to emulate the 
qualities of one with the steady intellect can even be harmful, as he 
explains in the following excerpt: 


Many a commentator upon these verses has introduced the idea 
that in order to achieve the state of established intellect one should 
try to be dispassionate and detached. 


But in the field of behavior and experience the strain of attempting 
to be dispassionate and detached, of trying to make a mood of 
equanimity in pleasure and pain, only puts unnatural, undue stress 
on the mind, resulting in the development of an unnatural and 
warped state of the inner personality.*vi 


Maharishi notes that qualities such as equanimity come automatically to 
one who practices his meditation, who experiences the blissful state of 
Samadhi deep within. Naturally one wants to be free of fear, without 
sorrow, and no one wants to be overshadowed by desires for what is 
unavailable. 
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But Maharishi’s point is that it will not help to create an attitude, for 
neither attitude nor mood will take one to the inner state of Yoga, which 
alone can bring stable and lasting contentment, free from sorrow and 
fear.x!viii 


CONTROLLING THE MIND 


In verse 64, Lord Krishna discusses the role of self-discipline (vidheyatma). 


Wag waged aAa 
aera SAN aAA 


Rāga-dwesha-viyuktais tu vishayān indriyaish charan 

Atma-vashyair vidheyātmā prasādam adhigachchhati 
(Bhagavaa-Gita, 2.64) 

But he who is self-disciplined, who moves among the objects of the 

senses freed from attachment and aversion and under his own control, 

he attains to “grace.” 


Self-discipline, according to virtually every translation of this verse, leads 
to freedom from attachment, and commentators often emphasize the value 
of disciplining the mind and senses in order to become free from 
attachment. According to Swami Chidbhavananda: 


The senses are extrovert by nature. They ramble in fields 
external...a closer study reveals that these senses are themselves 
instruments in the hands of the mind. As goaded on by the mind 
they indulge in attraction and aversion. He is a Yogi who has 
conquered his mind.*!ix 


Madhvacharya similarly notes: 
[Lord Krishna] states that even while experiencing the senses, if one 
has their mind under firm control the senses are also under firm 
control and one becomes successful.! 

In both comments, the emphasis is upon control: if you discipline the mind 


then you automatically command its instruments, the senses, and then you 
will receive blessings. 
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Maharishi disagrees, holding that he who is self-disciplined refers to 
one already established in the Self, in Cosmic Consciousness, who lives a 
natural state of self-discipline. Such an individual acts in the field of the 
senses and experiences their objects, but is naturally balanced and not 
overshadowed. He explains: 


He is established in the Self, and by virtue of this, even when he acts 
in the field of the senses and experiences their objects, he is not lost 
in them; maintaining his status in Being he quite naturally 
maintains evenness of mind. His sense of values is balanced. Acting 
in the world, he is not lost in it. He is above attachment and 
detachment, contented in himself, not bound by anything. 


This is a central point of Maharishi’s commentary: attempting to control 
the mind and senses does not help attain the goal—one gains freedom in 
non-attachment by bringing the awareness within and experiencing its 
inherently blissful nature. 

It is the experience of eternal bliss that provides the foundation for 
maintaining non-attachment. This verse does not, therefore, delineate a 
path; it is simply a description of the state of Cosmic Consciousness, the 
mature state of Yoga. 


RELINQUISHING POSSESSIONS 


Many seekers of enlightenment hold that one should be at least relatively 
possession-free, at least in attitude. They fear that possessions will bind us 
to the material world and inhibit the experience of the state of Yoga. It is 
somewhat rare to believe that one seeking enlightenment should give up 
all possessions, but many advocate an attitude of simplicity, with few 
material comforts. The following appears to support this understanding: 


Ada Aaa arada RNE: 
INK hdet PA peA PITA 
Nirashiryata-chittatma tyakta-sarva-parigrahah 
shariram kevalam karma kurvannapnoti kilbisham 
(Bhagavaa-Gita, 4.21) 
Expecting nothing, his heart and mind disciplined, having relinquished 
all possessions, performing action by the body alone, he incurs no sin. 
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Does this verse suggest that Arjuna should forsake his possessions, if not 
in practice at least in his disposition? According to Chidbhavananda, 


A yogi is he who has conquered desire; so he incurs no sin. His body, 
mind and senses get themselves purified because of 
desirelessness....0wning unnecessary things would distract the 
mind ...!!i 


Madhvacharya takes relinquishing all possessions as a reference to 
maintaining an attitude of non-dependence on the material world and the 
renunciation of senses: 


Lord Krishna now gives the method of renouncing desires. 
Restraining one’s mind and body by the conscious of the atma or 
soul which is referred to here denotes not being dependent. 


By renunciation of the senses one becomes devoid of pride. One 
who is convinced that the Supreme Lord performs all actions and 
that they do not perform any actions is free from all reactions.liii 


But Maharishi writes that purposefully giving up one’s possessions or 
relinquishing the desire for objects of the senses is not the intent here: 


The word ‘possessions’ indicates all that one has gathered around 
oneself, everything other than one’s own Self; relinquishing 
everything that is outside one’s own Self means abandoning the 
whole field of relative existence, being ‘without the three gunas’ liv 


Thus, in Maharishi’s commentary Lord Krishna is recommending that one 
transcend, that one take the awareness to the transcendental field, beyond 
the three gunas, which is naturally outside the realm of all that one has 
gathered around oneself. 

Maharishi’s interpretation is based upon a literal interpretation of the 
Sanskrit expression tyakta-sarva-parigraha. “Graha” means holding, “pari” 
refers to what is all around, and therefore “parigraha” pertains to what is 
“held” by the senses—what is experienced in the environment. Maharishi 
explains, then, that when one takes the awareness inwards and 
experiences the state of Yoga, one leaves everything in the material world. 
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This is also the case for one enjoying nitya-samadhi, Cosmic 
Consciousness, for whom the Self is eternally free from all space-time 
limitations. Though one in Cosmic Consciousness is still engaged with the 
world around, the Self is experienced as separate from the field of activity,” 
and therefore one in Cosmic Consciousness has relinquished objects of 
perception. This verse, then, describes the characteristics of both Samadhi 
as well as Nitya-samadhi, and is not intended to suggest forced or contrived 
behaviour. 

The next verse continues this theme, providing us with a vision of life 
in higher states of consciousness, as Maharishi explains: 


ACCS AAS) erally AAH: 
aa: Naaa a peat a frases 


Yadrichchhalabha-samtushto dwandwatito vimatsarah 
samah siddhavasiddhau cha kritwapi na nibadhyate 

(Bhagavad-Gita, 4.22) 
Satisfied with whatever comes unasked, beyond the pairs of opposites, 
free from envy, balanced in success and failure, even acting he is not 
bound. 


In Maharishi’s commentary, this verse depicts life in Cosmic 
Consciousness, unbounded and never overshadowed by the material 
world. In this state, one naturally lives beyond the three gunas, beyond the 
pairs of opposites. 

There is no consideration of envy, for one in Cosmic Consciousness is 
eternally fulfilled and naturally balanced in success and failure, living in 
eternal freedom, eternal happiness, and enjoying life while remaining 
unattached, as Maharishi here explains: 


The enlightened man lives a life of fulfilment. His actions, being free 
from desire, serve only the need of the time. He has no personal 
interest to gain. He is engaged in fulfilling the cosmic purpose and 
therefore his actions are guided by Nature. This is why he does not 
have to worry about his needs. His needs are the needs of Nature, 
which takes care of their fulfilment, he being the instrument of the 
Divine." 
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RENUNCIATION 


Sanyasa, renunciation, has been often misunderstood by commentators, in 
Maharishi’s account. It has generally been associated with either the 
reclusive lifestyle or the intent to renounce the fruits of action, which can 
be contextually correct. But there is a deeper sense of sanyasa that is often 
overlooked, leading to considerable misunderstanding. Consider the 
following verse: 


Wa: a Asean Bl at ete a aga 

farat fe Agistel TE seencwaead 

Gyeyah sa nitya-samnyasi yo na dweshti na kankshati 

nirdwandwo hi mahabaho sukham bandhat pramuchyate 
(Bhagavad-Gita, 5.3) 

Know him to be ever a man of renunciation who neither hates nor 

desires; free from the pairs of opposites, he is easily released from 

bondage, O mighty-armed. 


According to Madhvacharya, 


What is meant here is the complete cessation of desire for the 
rewards of action as well as complete renunciation of the influence 
of all dualities such as happiness and distress which causes bondage 
in the world.!ii 


Maharishi, however, comments that in many cases the Sanskrit term 
sanyasa refers to the inner experience of Yoga, Samadhi, in which one is 
truly beyond the world of forms and phenomena.” This is true 
renunciation, for in this state one experiences the Self alone—pure 
wakefulness, fully awake consciousness, infinite and eternal. 

He notes that sanyadsa can also describe life in Cosmic Consciousness, 
in which one experiences the eternal, unbounded Self as separate from 
activity—one lives infinite freedom, completely independent and 
unattached. This is the sense that Maharishi associates with this verse: 


Such a carefree state of life in freedom is only possible when a man 


is contented. And contentment is possible only when the mind is 
established in bliss-consciousness, the state of the transcendental 
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Absolute, because in the relative field there is no happiness so 
intense that it could finally satisfy the thirst of the mind for joy.!* 


EMPIRICAL SUPPORT FOR MAHARISHI’S COMMENTARY 


For Maharishi, the Bhagavad-Gita is more than a literary work composed 
in India’s distant past; it is an expression of the most profound wisdom of 
life, which can lead anyone from any culture, with any religious 
background, to fulfillment in higher states of consciousness. He writes that 
it is “the Light of Life, lit by God at the altar of man, to save humanity from 
the darkness of ignorance and suffering.”* The accuracy of a commentary 
on the Gita is therefore critically important, for it can either help reveal the 
eternal truths contained within the text or it can mislead, and potentially 
slow down one’s progress toward higher states of consciousness. 

The inevitable question of this analysis, therefore, is, “whose 
commentary is correct?”. Is it the writings of the learned commentators 
cited earlier, which advocate behaviour as a means to experience Yoga— 
as have the commentaries of countless generations of scholars? Or is it 
Maharishi’s view—standing alone among modern commentaries—which 
holds that transcendence is first and righteous behaviour a spontaneous 
by-product? How can we determine which is preferable? 

Inevitably one must examine the evidence, which in the scholarship 
of Sanskrit literature is generally based upon cultural, historical, 
philosophical, and philological issues. But when Maharishi first came to the 
West in the 1950s, he immediately recognized the need for more 
compelling confirmation, with which to demonstrate to a “prove-it-to-me” 
society that his teaching is not a speculative philosophy, but has concrete, 
verifiable benefits. To this end, he encouraged research scientists from 
every field to study, test, and document the effects of his programs.!xi 

As a result, over 350 studies on the Transcendental Meditation 
technique and its advanced programs have been published, many in peer- 
reviewed scientific and scholarly journals. Although these studies are 
specific to the practices that Maharishi taught, they are highly relevant to 
our discussion of the Bhagavad-Gita, as they demonstrate that the 
experience of the inner Self is real and deeply profound, and that it creates 
powerful, positive changes in mind, body, behaviour, and in the 
environment. This research is also relevant as Maharishi identified the 
Transcendental Meditation technique, along with its advanced programs, 
as the direct means to experience the inner Self. 
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Let’s first examine the experience of the inner Self, the state of Yoga, 
and how scientific research confirms the subjective experiences reported 
by practitioners of the Transcendental Meditation technique. 

Experiencing the State of Yoga. During Transcendental Meditation 
practice, Maharishi explains, the mind settles to progressively more 
refined levels of thinking, going beyond thought and experiencing its 
source. This is the state of Yoga, which he most often refers to as 
Transcendental Consciousness. When the mind settles to this silent state, 
the body also becomes increasingly quiet, and enjoys a state of deep and 
profound rest. 

Scientists have described this as a wakeful hypometabolic state, or a 
state of restful alertness. It is a unique state of consciousness, 
physiologically distinct from the three common states: waking, dreaming, 
and deep sleep.!xiii It is often accompanied by subjective experiences of 
deep silence and bliss, as in the following examples: 


During [Transcendental Meditation practice] I slide immediately 
into Being. It is completely effortless. The experience of silence is 
completely full. There are no fluctuations and the breath is very still 
while I float in this infinite bliss of Being. 


I experience an ongoing expansion of my small self-awareness into 
the eternal unbounded ocean of infinity, which is simply and 
profoundly bliss; the ever-increasing levels and waves of 
realizations continue to unfold every moment.xv 


Meditation was filled with light and bliss; I experienced pure 
consciousness as an unbounded and synchronous continuum— 
infinite connectedness—and in this state, I was all that is. I felt the 
whole universe was my Self.xvi 


Boundless infinitude, beautiful bliss, total silence. In activity, a 
powerful silent wholeness rests on the surface of everything. A 
beautiful softness connects and interfuses all I see. 


While practitioners generally experience the state of Yoga from the first 


days of their instruction, the level of clarity depicted above often takes 
more time to develop. 
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Physiological Measures of Transcendental Consciousness. 
Researchers have employed a number of measures that correlate with the 
subjective experiences of Transcendental Consciousness and confirm 
Maharishi’s description of this state. Studies have found that during 
Transcendental Meditation practice there is a significant reduction of 
oxygen intake,i reduced basal skin conductance,** and lower levels of 
blood lactate,!* all indicators of a profoundly restful physiological state. 
These results have been confirmed through meta-analysis, a highly 
sophisticated statistical tool that combines the results of several studies.” 

In addition to a deep state of rest, practitioners report heightened 
awareness, which has been corroborated in electroencephalographic 
(EEG) studies. Researchers have found that there is an increase in 
regularity and intensity of EEG alpha activity during Transcendental 
Meditation practice, which is generally associated with restful alertness, 
reduced anxiety and stress, and creativity.!i In addition, there is clear 
evidence of more orderly brain function, as measured by increased EEG 
coherence between and within the brain hemispheres.!*iii 

Studies have found that high levels of EEG coherence during 
Transcendental Meditation practice are associated with higher creativity, 
greater efficiency in learning new concepts, more principled moral 
reasoning, higher verbal intelligence, less neuroticism, higher academic 
achievement, and greater neurological efficiency (faster spinal reflex 
recovery). They are also associated with clearer experiences of 
Transcendental Consciousness.iv This supports the theory that higher 
brainwave coherence indicates a more coherent working relationship 
among the different parts of the brain, which results in greater mental and 
physiological efficiency. 

During extended experiences of Transcendental Consciousness, 
practitioners not only experience a suspension of respiration, but also 
higher mean EEG coherence over all frequencies and brain.” This finding 
in particular shows that the state of Yoga is real and not a product of mood, 
imagination, or philosophical belief. And the increased EEG coherence 
further demonstrates that this experience reflects a highly orderly brain 
physiology, apparently more so than normal waking consciousness. 

These studies support practitioners’ descriptions of Transcendental 
Consciousness as well as Maharishi’s discussion of the experience of 
Transcendental Consciousness in the Bhagavad-Gita. Significant to our 
examination of the Gita commentaries, however, is the extensive research 
on the effects of Transcendental Meditation practice on behaviour. 
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Throughout his analysis of the Gita, as we have seen, Maharishi emphasizes 
that in recent centuries many of the verses have been taken as a 
compendium of guidelines for improving behaviour and attitude, when in 
fact they are descriptions of higher states of consciousness; and we have 
observed Maharishi’s view that the experience of the state of Yoga is not 
the result of improved behaviour—it is the cause. 

The empirical research on behaviour is therefore critically important, 
for it demonstrates that the experience of Yoga does indeed result in 
improvements in attitude, behaviour, and overall wellbeing. 

The following sections will briefly examine research that supports 
Maharishi’s perspective. These studies indicate that individuals practicing 
the Transcendental Meditation technique grow spontaneously in the 
experiences and behaviour outlined in the Gita. It is important to note that 
the subjects in these studies were not schooled in how to think or behave— 
they were taught a simple technique of meditation that they regularly 
practiced. 

Moral maturity. In a modern context, a morally mature person 
demonstrates integrity, care, and respect for others; takes responsibility 
for him or herself as well as for society; and attempts to apply moral 
decisions to behaviour. In the Bhagavad-Gita, however, morality is a far 
broader concept, inextricably linked to the concept of Dharma. 

Dharma in modern scholarship has been dismissed as a set of man- 
made rules and regulations for conducting individual and collective life— 
the “loosely codified principles of one’s collective elders.” i Accordingly, 
it is generally translated as righteousness, religion, or duty. But in his 
commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita, Maharishi writes of a more profound 
understanding, defining Dharma as 


that invincible power of nature which upholds existence. It 
maintains evolution and forms the very basis of cosmic life. It 
supports all that is helpful for evolution and discourages all that is 
opposed to it.!xxvii 


Dharma is thus the fundamental force of nature that supports growth and 
progress, and which leads life forward. It is, as Maharishi explains, the 
power that “upholds the entire creation,”vii guiding the life of the 
universe as a whole. Maharishi often equates Dharma with the modern 
concept of Natural Law, the totality all the inviolable principles of Nature’s 
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functioning that organize and administer every aspect of the physical 
universe, xxix 

In his commentary, Maharishi points out that laws of nature not only 
include principles underlying the functioning of the physical environment, 
but also those governing human behaviour and interactions. He 
emphasizes this point in the following excerpt, in which he explains how 
different laws, or Dharmas, express themselves as modes of activity that 
promote human growth and progress: 


‘Dharmas’, the plural of dharma, signifies the different powers of 
nature upholding different avenues of the way of evolution.? 


They take expression as specific modes of activity or different ways 
of righteousness, which keep the whole stream of life in harmony— 
every aspect of life being properly balanced with every other 
aspect—and moving in the direction of evolution.» 


Maharishi elaborates, explaining in the following excerpt that the 
principles of good conduct and life-supporting activity are realized 
through the experience of the inner Self, because that level of life is the 
home of all the Laws of Nature, of all the individual Dharmas. 


Dharma is one’s natural duty, which includes all moral goodness, 
right action, freedom, justice, and lawfulness—all the principles 
that uphold and support life. 


All these are completely satisfied once a man has realized himself. 
For in the knowledge and experience of the Self, a man attains a 
level of life which is the basis of all morality, virtue, and right action, 
and from which he is able to fulfill the Laws of Nature and do justice 
to all creation. xxii 


Maharishi’s description of Dharma lies in contrast to the interpretations of 
other commentators, who view it as righteousness,!*xxiii religious 
activities, iy or “the karma that is conducive to man’s growth and 
progress.”!xv Here he explains that the Dharmas are fundamental 
principles of life that naturally emerge as one becomes established in the 


2 ‘Evolution’ in this context refers to growth and progress in the direction of higher 
states of consciousness, and isn’t to be confused with Darwinian evolution. 
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Self. Thus, Lord Krishna’s advice to Arjuna to “be without the three gunas,” 
(2.45) and to then perform action having established his awareness in Yoga 
(2.48), is the means for unfolding the source of all moral, virtuous, and 
righteous activities in one’s awareness. 

Moral and ethical behaviour is therefore not itself a means to higher 
consciousness, as Maharishi explains—it is not a path to the state of Yoga. 
The idea that one can experience Samadhi or rise to higher states of 
consciousness through improved behaviour and virtuous living is a 
philosophical idea, without empirical support. 

This is not to say that one shouldn’t pursue ideal behaviour, but as 
Maharishi points out, one’s quest for moral growth and ultimately higher 
states of consciousness only becomes significant with the experience of 
pure consciousness, the inner Self. In placing the horse back in front of the 
cart where it belongs, Maharishi is emphasizing that a few minutes daily of 
the experience of pure consciousness is enough to raise life to higher 
levels—to the spontaneous improvement in qualities such as morality and 
virtue, an assertion that is strongly supported by research on 
Transcendental Meditation practice. 

For example, a study of university students found that those who 
learned the Transcendental Meditation program showed significantly 
higher levels of moral maturity’*“i and moral development*vi when 
compared to control students. In a separate study, researchers found that 
higher levels of EEG coherence during Transcendental Meditation practice 
are associated with more principled moral reasoning.!**xviii 

From these studies, we can reasonably conclude that moral 
behaviour spontaneously improves from the experience of the state of 
Yoga. Conversely, there is no scientific evidence supporting the idea that 
moral behaviour facilitates the experience of the state of Yoga. 

Reversing criminal behaviour. Research on Transcendental 
Meditation practice and criminal rehabilitation also provides an indication 
of the power of daily experiences of the state of Yoga. Prisons offer 
rehabilitation programs such as vocational training, educational 
opportunities, and counselling, but historically these have been largely 
ineffective. xix 

Nonetheless, incarcerated practitioners of Transcendental 
Meditation have demonstrated a significant decrease in negativism, verbal 
hostility, tendency to assault, resentment, and suspicion, as well as 
decreased aggression and increased self-development.*“ It is important to 
remember that the Transcendental Meditation course does not engage in 
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discussions about correct or appropriate behaviour—students simply 
learn to meditate and received no encouragement to improve actions or 
choices. 

A noteworthy series of studies found a significant decrease in 
recidivism—the return to prison after release—among prisoners who took 
the Transcendental Meditation course. In one study, conducted through 
the California Department of Corrections, parolees practicing the 
Transcendental Meditation technique showed a significant decrease in 
recidivism over a five-year period after release. Meditating prisoners also 
received fewer new prison terms after one year of their release as well as 
between six months to six years after release.*“ii 

In a separate study, maximum security inmates who learned the 
Transcendental Meditation technique showed a reduction of twenty-nine 
to forty-two percent in their rate of return to prison after thirty-six months 
or more, in comparison to random samples of participants from four other 
prison rehabilitation programs. 

In Geraldton Australia, an alternative sentencing program 
implemented the use of the Transcendental Meditation technique over a 
four-year period, between 2001 and 2005. This program offered 
instruction to a variety of offenders, including those with mental health 
and gambling problems, family violence violations, and alcohol or illicit 
drug problems. 

Research conducted on the program concluded that Transcendental 
Meditation practice had “a profound positive effect on clients who were 
regarded as almost unmanageable and entrenched in antisocial 
behaviour.” xciii 

Freedom from attachment. Research scientists have found that 
regular Transcendental Meditation practice results in the growth of 
independence and self-sufficiency, both measures that are consistent with 
Maharishi’s description of freedom from attachment. We can measure 
changes in these qualities by observing levels of happiness and 
satisfaction, equanimity, and flexibility, which indicate a willingness to 
relinquish previously held attitudes and conceptions, along with 
receptivity to the opinions, positions, and attitudes of others. 

In a study from the automotive industry, researchers found increased 
job satisfaction as well as increased professional and personal satisfaction 
after three months of Transcendental Meditation practice, as compared to 
controls from the same work sites.*“'v The growth of inner contentment is, 
as we have seen in Maharishi’s commentary, symptomatic ofa natural state 
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of non-attachment, in which fulfillment comes from the experience of 
happiness within, resulting in a natural state of equanimity in the face of 
the successes and disappointments of life.*°v 

A similar study found that employees who learned Transcendental 
Meditation showed a decreased desire to change jobs, as a result of 
increased happiness and satisfaction.*“v! 

Practitioners employed at an extremely stressful, high-security 
government agency, displayed decreased depression in comparison to 
control employees who participated in an educational stress-management 
program.*“i This demonstrates an improved ability to function 
independently of a stressful environment. 

Researchers studying the psychological effects of Transcendental 
Meditation practice found that practitioners demonstrated greater open- 
mindedness than both prospective meditators and a non-meditating 
control group. The control group included prospective practitioners as a 
response to the criticism that those who learn the Transcendental 
Meditation program are naturally more open-minded.*viii 

A study on married couples who learned the Transcendental 
Meditation technique found an increased ability to be objective, fair- 
minded, and reasonable,x“* which further demonstrates spontaneous 
improvements in the ability to hold less rigidly to thoughts, ideas, and 
perspectives. 

Equanimity. Studies have also found that practitioners of the 
Transcendental Meditation program are more calm, patient, and balanced, 
and less likely to become disconcerted in challenging situations. Among the 
specific findings are decreased depression, increased self-esteem,“ 
increased self-concept,“ increased self-actualization,“i decreased trait 
anxiety, decreased job tension, improved work and personal 
relationships,“’ decreased anxiety,” increased job satisfaction, improved 
relationships with co-workers, and improved relationships with 
supervisors. Improvements in each of these illustrates a more balanced 
and even state of mind. 

Even maximum-security inmates who learned the Transcendental 
Meditation technique demonstrated a spontaneous growth of equanimity, 
as measured by decreased negativism, decreased suspicion, decreased 
tendency to assault, decreased resentment, and decreased verbal 
hostility,“ as well as decreased aggression.“ 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In this essay, we have presented selections from the commentaries on the 
Bhagavad-Gita of Madhvacharya, Shridhara Swami, and Swami Chidbhav- 
ananda, contrasting them with the commentary of Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. 
The central difference between these commentators is that the first three 
understand the Gita as a how-to manual for the improvement of behaviour 
and attitudes, which they feel will provide a foundation for the experience 
of Yoga. Maharishi, on the other hand, holds that a proper method of Yoga 
practice, such as the Transcendental Meditation technique, should provide 
the experience of Samadhi first, and that behaviour and attitude change 
positively and spontaneously as a result of that experience. 

While the points of contrast may appear largely philosophical at first, 
empirical findings demonstrate that behaviour and attitudes significantly 
improve from the regular practice of the Transcendental Meditation 
technique, even among the most challenged levels of society. At the same 
time, there is no evidence suggesting an improved ability to experience the 
state of Yoga from behaviour modification, attitude adjustment, or changes 
in philosophical outlook. 

This essay is not intended to judge the integrity, intelligence, or 
scholarship of the three commentators with whom Maharishi’s work was 
compared; they did not have an open door to the transcendental state of 
consciousness such as Maharishi has presented to the modern world. In 
their search for this coveted experience, they did the best they could—they 
studied the ancient Yoga texts and looked to them for guidance, and hoped 
that someday, somehow, they would experience the ultimate reality. 

Maharishi, however, stands alone, for he has provided us with a 
practical program for unfolding the total potential of individual and 
collective life, and we are fortunate to have had in this age a teacher who 
could provide a simple, effortless key to unlock the door to the supreme 
unfoldment of life’s infinite possibilities. 
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